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Edward VII. and his nephew William II., which had been somewhat embittered
since the Boer War, were becoming cordial again. They carried on a friendly
correspondence in English. The Kaiser had been piqued by the King's going
to Marienbad (in Bohemia) without stopping to see him on the way. So in
August 1906 King Edward broke his outward journey at Frankfurt, and went
out from there to the Castle of Cronberg where the Kaiser was staying. The
visit lasted only for a day and a half and was sociably pleasant. In political
conversation the King and Kaiser discussed the coming Hague Peace Conference
(which took place in 1907), and the German naval policy. The King appears
to have " confined himself to generalities." Hardinge, however, had more
explicit conversation.

The Emperor began by saying that in his opinion the approaching Hague Con-
ference was great nonsense, and that it would be much better if the questions to be
discussed were settled by direct negotiation between the Governments concerned
without consulting the small Powers who had neither trade nor other interests involved,
and that if Germany and England held out, the date of the Conference could be
indefinitely postponed. I replied that even were we so disposed it would be rather
late in the day to adopt such a policy, since we had already expressed our opinion on
the programme to be discussed and, if no objections were raised to our views, it would
be difficult now to back out of it without laying ourselves open to a charge of bad
faith. Moreover, the late war had shown that with a view to restricting as much as
possible the causes and area of conflict, it is very necessary to arrive at an under-
standing on such questions as what constitutes contraband of war, the right of sinking
ships and under what circumstances, etc. It would also be interesting to know the
views of Europe on the subject of the reduction of armaments. . . .

The Emperor then turned to the question of disarmament, and remarked that when
people talk of the reduction of military forces Germans only smile. The German
nation had not forgotten the Peace of Tilsit, and ever since they had been firmly resolved
to exist by the strength of their right arm and for this they had built up their over-
whelming army of the present day. In any war with France, Germany would be
able to place in the field three million more men than France, and would crush France
by sheer weight of numbers. As for Russia, it would be a long time before the Russian
army could be reorganised. Germany, owing to her position between two great
military powers, was compelled to maintain a powerful military organisation, and he
thanked God that such was the case. For the last hundred years the idea of military
service had become so ingrained in the people, that it is now regarded almost as a
disgrace not to have served in the army, and every year he received thousands of
letters from the parents of young men rejected owing to some physical defect, imploring
him to take'their sons into the army. Moreover, it was a delusion to think that
military service interfered with the commerce of the country. Merchants and shop-
keepers take military service into account and prefer to take into their employment
the ex-soldiers, whom they regard as superior in every way to the ordinary civilian
young man.

His Majesty then dwelt upon the attitude of the French, remarking that the French